














THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN CHANDOS. 


Tuts renowned knight was seneschal of Poictou 
in the reign of Edward the Third, which situa- 
tion he held with great credit to himself, and sat- 
isfaction to his royal master. Many of his ac- 
tions, in all of which he behaved valiantly, are 
recorded by the old chronicles; and the French 
and English historians both agree in representing 
him as the flower of knighthood. 

During his seneschalship, the fortified abbey of 
St. Salvin, in the election of Poictiers, was trea- 
cherously given up by a monk to two French 
knights, named Louis de St. Julien, and Carnet le 
Breton. Enraged at the loss of this place, Sir 
John made many attempts to regain it from the 
French ; but St. Julien, who commanded it, ren- 
dered them all abortive by his watchfulness. The 
last attempt was made on the night preceding the 
eve of the year 1370, when Sir John, being in 
the city of Poictiers, determined to make one 
more attempt on it. Having secretly assembled 
about three hundred men, together with several 
noblemen and knights, they left Poictiers in the 
night, and arrived ‘before the fort, without being 
perceived by the enemy; but at the moment they 
were preparing to scale the walls,a party of men- 
at-arms, headed by Carnet le Breton, arrived at 
the fort, the guard of which blew his horn, to 
give notice of their approach, when the English 
on the opposite side, thinking they were discov- 
ered, drew off to Chauvigny, a town situated 
about two leagues from the fort. 

On the troop arriving here, about two hundred 
men left Chandos, who, with the remainder of the 
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party, entered a hostelry to rest and refresh them- 
selves. After waiting for a short time, Lord 
Thomas Percy, one of the noblemen who had 
accompanied Sir John, requested permission to 
make an excursion, which was readily granted; 
and that nobleman, with about thirty men-at- 
arms, left Chauvigny, whilst Sir John and his 
company remained at the inn, much depressed in 
spirits for the ill-suecess of their expedition. 
Not Jong after the departure of Lord Percy, 
news came to Sir John, as he sat with his friends 
by the fire, that Carnet le Breton and Louis de 
St. Julien, had taken the field in search of him. 
After some consultation with his companions, 
he determined to set out and meet them, and leav- 
| ing Chauvigny. he took the road toward Poictiers, 
'along the banks of the river. Shortly after day- 
break, they approached the bridge of Lusac, upon 
|which Lord Thomas Perey and his party were 
| drawn up on foot to oppose the crossing of the 
French, who arrived at the bridge just after they 
| had gained it. The French dismounted also, and 
| leaving their horses in the care of their servants, 
| they advanced to attack the English with their 
lances. Atthis juncture, Sir John Chandos ar- 
rived, with his banner displayed, and emblazoned 
with his arms—a pile gules on a field argent, 
borne by James Allen, a powerful man-at-arms. 
The French servants, who had been left with 
| their masters’ horses, seeing the approach of the 
English, fled, and Sir John coming up, began to 
rail at the French in bitter terms, telling them 
‘that the day had arrived when they would see 
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which was the strongest. As he spoke, a Breton| knights returned to Poictiers with their prisoners. 
in the troop of the French knights, drew his | Jacques de St. Martin, who wounded Sir John, 
sword, and struck an English squire, named | died a few days after, of the wounds he received 
Simpkin Dodenhale, from his horse; upon which | in the skirmish. Sir John Chandos lived a day 
Sir John, bidding his men dismount, advanced | and a night in great agony, when death ended his 
firmly upon the French, although a hoar frost} sufferings. He was deeply regretted by the En- 
had made the ground slippery, and after rescuing} glish, and many French knights Jamented his 
the squire, attacked them fiercely. ‘loss. Froissart after relating the manner of his 

Sir John wore over his armor a long surtout of | death, says, ‘‘God have mercy on his soul; for 
white sarcenet, upon the breast and back of| never, since a hundred years, did there exist 
which his arms were emblazoned. The length among the English, one more courteous, nor ful- 
of this surtout proved fatal to him; for as he} ler of every virtue and good quality than he.” 
advanced upon the French, his legs became en-| He was buried at Mortemer, and Bouchet gives 





tangled in it, and a French squire, named Jacques 
de St. Martin, perceiving this accident, thrust | 
him in the face with his lance as he stumbled | 
forward. The weapon entered below the eye, or | 
rather, the eye-socket (for the knight had lost an | 
eye whilst hunting on the heaths of Bordeaux), 
and penetrated to the brain. Sir John instantly 
fell, and Froissart says, “turned twice over in 
great agony, like one who had received his death 
wound.” The French, pressing forward, attemp- 
ted to seize him; but his uncle, Sir Edward Clif- 
ford, striding across his body, kept them off by 
the heavy strokes of his sword, so that none | 
came within the sweep without suffering for their | 
temerity. During the conflict, Lord Thomas Per- 
cy, owing to the height of the bridge which in- | 
terposed between them and the French, had not | 
perceived the combat; but on the contrary, think- 
ing the enemy had declined the contest, he drew | 
off his company. The English were like men} 
distracted on seeing their leader fall; while the} 
French jeered them, crying out, “ by G-d, my 
Jords of England, you will all stay with us, for| 
you cannot now escape.” 
In the mean time, a squire of Sir John’s thrust 
his Jance through the thighs of the men who had 
wounded his master, who nevertheless continued | 
to fight bravely. Although the English main- 
tained the fight courageously, they were in the 
end compelled to surrender, when the Poictou- 
vins, who had left their brave but now disabled 
leader at Chauvigny, fortunately arrived to rescue 
them. The French being without their horses, 
could not escape; so turning to the English, they 
besought them to tell the Poictouvins the reverse 
of what had happened ; namely, that the English | 
had defeated and taken them prisoners. The} 
English assented to this, and the Poictouvins'| 
shortly arrived with couched lances, shouting | 
their war cry; but the Bretons and French re- | 
treating on oue side, cried out, ‘* Stop, my lords, | 
we are prisoners already.” Carnet le Breton was | 
prisoner to Sir Bertrand de Carsilies, and Sir | 
Louis de St. Julien to Sir John Chambo. 
Nothing could exceed the grief of the friends | 
of Sir John Chandos, when they beheld him ly- 
ing on the ground unable to speak. ‘ Flower of 
knighthood! oh, Sir John Chandos! cursed be | 
the forging of that lance which has thus endan- 
gered thy life,” were the exclamations of the ba- 
rons and knights of Poictou; to which he being 
unable to articulate, only replied by groans, 
whilst those of his household wrung their hands, 
and tore their hair with all the demonstrations of 
violent grief. After being disarmed by his ser- 
vants, he was laid upon shields, and borne to the 
fort of Mortemer, whilst the other barons and 











the following as his epitaph : 


Je Jehan Chandault, des Anglois capitaine, 
Fort Chevalier, de Poicton Senechal. 

Apres avoir fait guerre tres lointaine, 

Au roi Francois, tant a pied qu’ a cheval, 
Et pris Bertrand de Guesselin en unval, 
Les Poictevins, pres Lussac, me difhrent! 
A Mortemer, mon corps enterrer firent, 

En un cercueil eleve tout de neuf, 

Lan mil trois cens avec soixante neuf. 


THE MODERN MUNCHAUSEN. 

“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar 
of the first magnitude.” 
In the year eighteen hundred and something, I 
forget what, I happened to belong to a frigate 
which was ordered on the Madras station, and it 
was while performing the duties of that service 
that the little adventure which I am now about 


| to relate for your especial amusement and edifi- 


cation occurred to me. 

It was during our stay in the Madras roads 
that I obtained leave of absence for a considera- 
ble time, and while on shore with some friends 
of mine, all good, steady, respectable men, like 
myself, I was introduced to some officers at the 
government-house, by whose influence I was 
speedily made acquainted with the governor. By 
this distinguished personage, who was a man of 
great discernment, I was much noticed. He took 
pains to ascertain my peculiar qualifications, and, 
as I had frequently expressed my warm desire to 
serve him, he wisely availed himself of my offer 
on an emergency, which seemed to be of so immi- 
nant a nature, that the welfare and interest of all 
British subjects in India, and, indeed, the reten- 
tion of our colonies there, were likely to be en- 
dangered thereby 

It was thus he was situated when he applied 
to me for my assistance. A rajah, whose terri- 
tory lay about a hundred leagues distant from the 
province of Madras, and who was the most cruel, 
tyrannous, and blood-thirsty savage in nature, 
had declared war against the British, and had 
threatened death to all the natives who should be 
found aiding or assisting, or holding communica- 
tion with the British government. He also had 
promised that the towns and cities that were in 
the possession of the English should be given up 
to his troops to plunder and spoliate as they 
pleased; that all the property found belonging to 
the English, or to such of the natives as might 
be friendly disposed toward them, should be given 
up to his soldiers, and that the persons‘of the 
owners should be made slaves of for their profit. 
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The same advantages were offered to all the sol- 
diers, native and English, who would desert from 
their flag to enter the rajah’s service, and the best 
means were taken for effectually making these 
circumstances known to all persons, both in the 
rovince of Madras and in every other part of 
ndia 

Having made such munificent promises of re- 
ward, it will easily be conceived that the rajah 
soon had a numerous army. So great were the 
numbers of all classes, and from all parts, that 


daily flocked to his standard, that for nine or ten | 


months, I am not quite certain which, he was 
obliged to keep thirty-one thousand tailors con- 
stantly employed in making uniforms, notwith- 
standing his stores contained sufficient suits to 


Notwithstanding the profound secresy adopted 
by the rajah in all his military preparations, the 
suspicions of my keensighted friend the gover- 
nor were awakened, and he determined to raise 
an army of observation, which he intended to 
station on the frontier of the province, to check 
|any advances of the rajah. It was necessary, 
| however, for him to call upon another rajah who 
was reigning in a very distant part of India, and 
who had always, either from fear or love, shown 
a friendly disposition to the British government, 
and was therefore graciously permitted to reign 
| over his own possessions undisturbed, upon pay- 
ment of a subsidy, which left his office as near 
as could be an honorary one. 

As the government had so far extended their 


| 


| 











clothe nineteen hundred and two thousand men | liberal support to this rajah, it was but fair for 
when he first resolved upon the war. In due | them to exact in return his assistance, whenever 
course of time the rajah’s army was complete, | they got intoany broils or disturbances. On this 
and he prepared to march upon the British, whose | occasion, as on every other, he was in the most 
total extermination he was resolved upon, and | friendly manner possible, requested to send a body 
intended to effect in a mode very different from | of troops to aid the governor my friend, in his 
any which was ever known, either in ancient or | attempt to quell the insolent invasion of the other 
modern warfare; and as it was quite a new de- rajah ; and as he was to have the distinguished 
vice, I will just describe it to you. | honor of fighting on the side of the British, and 
The whole of his territory, which was vety | in a piece gore was solely theirs, he having 
large, was much infested by lions, and these ter- | nothing to do with it, the government, with the 
rible animals had lately so much increased, that | same friendly freedom, hinted to him that he 
they had swallowed up whole villages, or, what| must pay and provision his own men—to all of 
is the same thing, all the people who lived in| which there was no doubt entertained that he 
them, and the entire country seemed likely to be | would consent. 
depopulated by these horrible scourges to man-| The despatches were prepared and sealed, and 
kind. Now, although the rajah was a cruel mon- | then arose a difficulty. The route to the king- 
ster, who wonld often, for a day’s sport, hang, | dom of the friendly rajah lay through part of the 
shoot, choke, or drown fifty or sixty of his sub- | dominions of the rajah who was unfriendly, and 
jects, just as I would spit larks or shoot snipes, | the chances were much against their safe delive- 
he did not choose that they should be driven from ry. On the one hand, there was the army of the 
the land, or eaten by lions. He had many rea- | rajah to be feared, who would, in all human pro- 
sons, doubtless, for this dislike to the mal-practice | bability, intercept the bearer; and, on the other 
of the wild beasts; but the chief of them were, | hand, if he escaped that, there were the lions to 
that itso much interfered with his private amuse- | be apprehended, who, if they did not “ read, 
ments, and that it appeared to him likely to be | mark, and learn” the despatches, would doubtless 
more pleasant for a man of his notions and hab- | « inwardly digest” them, bearer and all. Under 
its to be the rajah of a well-populated country | these circumstances, who would carry them ?— 
than of one which was uninhabited. The coun- | and, if any person should, in his temerity, volun- 
try in itself would pay no taxes, and if it did, it | teer in such a cause, was he to be relied on? In 
would be inconvenient for him to collect his own | the council, where this point was solemnly dis- 
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‘cussed, there was much doubt and misgiving, 





revenue; and, from the insatiable appetite of the 


lions, it seemed very probable that he would soon | and nothing definite could be arrived at. 
| midst of this perplexity the governor bethought 


be left solus in his kingdom. 


In the 


Well, his plan was a bold one, it must be con- | himself of me, and he requested that the debate 


fessed. What think you he proposed? Noth- | 


ing less than to hunt and exterminate the lions | 
and the British at the same time. And his idea | 


was as ingenious as bold, and as correct as inge- | 
8 | 


nious. In one of his proclamations he said, “It | 
will be less labor for us to effect the destruction 
of both at once than to attempt it singly.” This 
document went on—* For whereas, it hath been 
made known to us in our court, by persons duly 
qualified to asccrtain the same, that every man 
who is a real Briton will fight to all intents and 
purposes like a lion; and whereas it is, and has 
been long known to us and our council, that 
India is overrun both by Britons and lions, it ap- 
peareth to us and our council that we cannot do 
better than to hunt the lious and the Britous into 
one ring, where they will destroy each other for 
the sake of proving which are the best entitled 


| shade I could get into. 


should be adjourned for two hours, while he 
| sought me, which was readily agreed to. 

I was sitting quite alone one very hot day, 
when the thermometer stood somewhere about 
one hundred and thirty degrees, in the deepest 
I was pretty well broiled, 
you may be sure ; and I was just cooling myself 
with a cigar and some delicious cold brandy and 
water, if that water could be termed cold which 
would scald the hair off a porker, when my 
friend the governor entered. It was evident that 
he was as warm as myself, and I verily believe 
that my spinal marrow was absolutely melted 
into thin oil, and running up and down my back 
whenever I changed my position from the hori- 
zontal to the perpendicular, and vice versa, like 
quicksilver in a glass tube. Indeed, people who 
have never resided in tropical climates have but 





to the distinction of being called lion-hearted.” 


very faint notions of theheatofthem. Although 
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well enured to the temperature, I am ready to 
faint when I think of it. I may attribute the 
baldness which is now observable on my crani- 
um tothe heat of that very morning. I will tell 
you how it was. 

I had imprudently gone out for a few minutes 
without my hat. The reason was this: the 
fierce rays of the sun had set fire to the head of 
a white bull, and had already burnt its horns to 
the quick, which was occasioning the animal the 
greatest agony, when I first heard its bellowings, 
and as | could not bear to see the creature thus 
suffering, I took a pitcher of water and threw it 
over it. I did it with the best intention in the 
world; but good intentions often produce mis- 
chief, and so it was in this instance. The water 
was so hot that it scalded the poor animal’s eyes 
out, and raised blisters all over its head and neck, 
and made the bull more furious than ever. It 
ran away, and I never saw it after. But the 
effort to put an end to its pain cost me dear. 
When I returned into my chamber, 1 found my 
head burning, and put up my hand to it, when 
my hair crumbled all off beneath my touch, and 
fell to the ground like fried parsley. I was per- 
fectly scalped, and of course suffering intense 
pain. The slave who came in was astonished, 
and he ran out, crying that the top of my head 
was burning like a volcano. Presently in came 
the whole of the domestics, and one of them 
having more presence of mind than the rest, per- 
haps because he had seen such things before, ran 
to the kitchen and cut a large steak from a raw 
round of beef, and laid it on the top of my head. 

Oh! how delightfully soothing was the sensa- 
tion I experienced when the raw steak was first 
applied. I never felt any thing like it before nor 
since. It was past description. And how it 
hissed, just as if it had been in a frying-pan 
over a huge coal fire! Presently it ceased to have 
the effect, and I called to the man who brought it 
to turn it. He did so, and the side next my head 
was fried as brown as it could be, without being 
black, which it would soon have been. The ap- 
plication was renewed several times, and it was 
not until they had fried about twenty pounds of 
the beef-steaks on my bare head that I was easy. 
Afterward I had a hole cut into a round of beef, 
into which I put my head, and wore it like a tur- 
ban; and thus I was seated smoking, as I said 








before, when my friend the governor came in. 
He was too much absorbed in the momentous 
affair to which I have alluded, to notice my head- 
dress; and probably he might have mistaken it | 
for a red cashmere, placed on like a turban, after 
the eastern fashion. However that might have 
been, he rapidly opened the question tome Af- 
ter reciting the preliminaries, which you have | 
already heard, he looked at me with an air of 
deep concern, and with an imploring glance, as | 
if he felt that on me rested all the hopee he had | 
dared to form at such an awful crisis, ** You Mr. 
* gin said he, “are a man of enterprise and | 
of well-tried courage, and it ison you alone that | 
I depend for aid in thisemergency. There is no- | 
thing which man may or can dare, which you | 
have not done and can not do. If you are my | 
friend on this occasion, you will preserve me 
from defeat and death, and prolong the happiness 
of myselfand family. You will, moreover, save 





the British possessions in India, and extend the 
immortal fame of our country, and your reward 
will be great and certain. If you do not under- 
take the delivery of these packages, I give my- 
self up for lost, and my family must perish with 
me, besides thousands of. a 

‘Say no more, my dear friend,” cried I, for I 
was much affected by his earnestness. “I will 
go, and instantly.” He put his arms round my 
neck, but could not speak histhanks His grate- 
ful feelings were too powerful for utterance ; but 
his looks spoke far more than words ever could 
express, and his heart throbbed so violently that 
it shook the whole house. Part of the raw beof 
came in contact with his fine manly forehead, 
and terribly besmeared it, but he observed it not 





|—he was too deeply immersed in the amiable 


feelings of his heart. 

I will pass over my long and arduous journey 
to the court of the rajah. It will be enough to 
say that I surmounted every obstacle, natural 
and artificial, and that I delivered my papers, and 
received assurances of prompt and efficient aid ; 
after which as I too well knew the high anxiety 
of my friend the governor for my success, I re- 
turned as quickly as possible to shorten his sus- 
pense. 

It was toward the close of a day unusually 
hot and fatiguing, and when my labors had been 
of a most harassing description ; for I had been 
obliged to wind my way over a tall mountain, 
stretching itself upward, as if the earth were de- 
sirous of aspiring to the heavens, and covered 
with trees and brushwood so thick and full of 
thorns that, but for my great personal strength 
and mental energy, combined with a thorough 
contempt of pain, | never could have got through 
my toils. But I was incapable of yielding while 
I knew my friend’s danger, and onward I went, 
the blood streaming from my lacerated limbs and 
feet, till I reached the skirts of the mountain for- 
est. 

Immediately beneath the base of the mountain 
ran a wide river, several miles across, and, as I 
found myself too tired to attempt crossing it that 
night, I resolved to seek the shelter of some um- 
brageous spot, where I might obtain a few hours’ 
repose, and partake of the frugal contents of my 
knapsack. It was necessary that I should use 
the greatest caution, for I was then in the domin- 
ions of the rajah who contemplated the entire 
destruction of the British; I therefore selected 
the deep shelter of a fine burgot, or banyan-tree, 
whose overhanging branches, springing out hor- 
izontally from the main trunk, and having on 
each minor branches, which had inclined at right 
angles downward till they reached the ground, 
had then taken root as is the custom of these 
trees, and thus formed a capacious tent, where I 
might sleep in security from the observation of 
man. 

I quickly made my evening meal, which I en- 
joyed with peculiar satisfaction, and soon endea- 
vored to sleep. I had not Jong been stretched 
out at full length, with my head resting on my 
knapsack, when I heard a very faint quivering 
motion of the earth at intervals, which, to a 
more unpractised ear than mine, might have seem- 
ed like the vibration produced by the distant 
tread of a body of cavalry. However, by cau- 
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tiously listening for a few seconds, I became con- 
vinced that it could not be the tread of horses, 
for the interval between the sounds was conside- 
rably longer than that which elapses between the 
steps of the latter animal at a gallop. I could 
now hear the noise plainer and plainer, and I 
found it approaching in the direction I had taken 
through the wood. Soon I became convinced 
that the sounds must proceed from the feet of 
lions, or, perchance, of tigers, both of which 
always bound in hunting, in sudden springs, like 
acat. Perhaps, thought I, they are in pursuit 
of some animal, and should they happen to come 
this way, may, in the ardor of the chase, pass on 
without noticing me. I therefore keptquiet. At 
this time I imagined they were about a mile from 
me on the opposite side of the mountains, so that 
the noise I heard from the boundings came direct- 
ly through the hill to my ears. Soon, however, 
I could discover that they had reached the sum- 
mit, for I now heard their deep-drawn breathings, 
like thousands of fox-hounds snuffing in the 
scent. 

A sudden thought, amounting almost to con- 
viction, flashed across my mind with the rapidity 
of lightning. I have before said, that the long 
and sharp thorns had lacerated my feet and limbs, 
and that [ had left a track of my own blood all 
through the mountain-forest. It was clear tome 
now that some lions, who perhaps, had just com- 
menced their maraudings forthe night, had fallen 
across my trail, and that they were pursuing it 
through, or rather over, the brushwood, which 
obliged them to take higher leaps than ordinary. 
If they had been hunting by sight they would 
not have had occasion to keep up the loud and 
deep snuffing which so powerfully struck upon 
my ears. No, it was manifest they were hunt- 
ing by scent, and that the fresh odor of human 
blood gave them additional vigor and ferocity. 

Under these circumstances it would have been 
highly impolitic to have remained in the shade of 
the banyan tree, as they would be brought full 
upon me, and I should have little chance of con- 
tending successfully, in a confined space, with 
such furious antagonists. Besides, I did not 
know how many there might be of them, and it 
was very necessary to go forth and reconnoitre. 
Accordingly I took up my sabre and pistols, and 
went out, without fear certainly—I was never 


, more composed in my life; but, taking into con- 
sideration the exigency of the occasion, I judged | 


it prudent to discard all rashness and temerity, 
and observe the strictest caution. 

I ascended the side of the hill till I arrived at 
the summit, and, peeping carefully over, observ- 
ed six lions. They were at fault A quantity of 
water having lodged in one of the hollows of the 
mountain through which I had passed, they had 


lost the scent. While they were eagerly running | 


about, lashing their huge sides with their tails, 
in quest of the trail, their horrible jaws widely 
extended, their eyes glaring fire, and their whole 
frames foaming with rage, I took my precautions. 
My measures were soon completed, for, as I have 
hinted, I am quick and decisive in moments like 
this. To attack six lions at once would not have 


the oiher hand they might not have observed it, 
if such pledge had been given. “It is ill talking 
between a fu’ man and a fasting,” says the Scot- 
tish proverb, and I have a shrewd guess that it is 
worse between a full man and a fasting iion. 

I then took my stand about six feet from the 
edge of the mountain, on a spot where there was 
a large opening between the trees. Close to m 
body was a high range of brushwood, whic 
stretched along very thickly interwoven, much 
in the form of a bank, and reaching till within 
about two yards of the brow. Here I could wait 
their approach with a good chance of success, 
for approach I knew they would, and resolved 
to astonish them. Presently one of the mon- 
sters, that appeared to be a beast of some autho- 
rity, and more sagacity than his companions, 
trotted round the piece of water, and I could see 
him fall directly upon my trail, and quickly he 
dipped his great disgusting tongue into my blood, 
which still remained undried on the ground. 
Giving a furious, short, quick roar, not very 
much unlike the hoarse bark of a mastiff, but a 
thousand times more terrible, he set off at a trot, 
keeping his nose close to the ground, and snuffing 
in the delicious scent with infinite gout. 

Now then, thought I, for the tug of war—and 
Iwas right. The scent becoming more and more 
strong, till it was breast high, the old hoary sav- 
age raised his head, and stared me full in the 
face. He was followed by three others, one con- 
siderably more in advance than the other two. 
Presently the two foremost got on a line, and, 
after several tremendous springs, they both came 
directly at me. Right toward me they came, 
sure enough, with a bound that would have sent 
me flying over the precipice, had I not kept my 
ground firmly. They were destined to receive a 
surprise. They no sooner, however, came with- 
in a yard of me, than I threw myself on the 
ground, and over me they went, finding, when it 
was too late, the vast mistake they had made. 
As I had fallen with my head close to the edge 
of the precipice, I could see them look very much 
disconcerted as they went down, down, down to 
the last spot of earth, and then roll into the com- 
fortable bath of the river. I have a notion they 

'were both pretty well winded by the time they 
got into it, but I did not stop to triumph over 
their defeat; I merely nodded to them with some 
significance, and advised them, when next they 
went hunting, to look before they leaped 

My attention was now urgently called to their 
friends, who were fast coming toward me, with 
an evident intention of honoring me with their 
notice. One of the two next made a leap at me 
like his predecessors, but as he seemed likely to 
fall much shorter than those who had gone be- 
fore, and might have climbed up again to my es- 
pecial annoyance, I took the liberty of shooting 
him flying. An awkward shot it was, for it was 
directly over my head; but I struck him well, 
and down he came plump, with much the same 
noise as that emitted by an Irish pavior when he 
is ramming down the stones in His Majesty’s 
‘highways I served the next in precisely the 
| same way, excepting that he was not killed, and 


been wise, seeing that there could be no pledge |as he fell only a few yards from me in a clump 
of fair play on either side, from want of know- | of trees, he quickly re-ascended, and I was com- 
ledge of the means of communication, and, on! pelled to push my sabre down his throat in a very 
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unceremonious manner, for which he repaid me 
by biting off the bade close to the hilt, leaving 
the latter in my hand. The force of my thrust 
sent him downward, and he troubled me no more. 

I was however in an awkward dilemma. | 
had now no weapons but those with which na- 
ture had endowed me, and there were two more 
lions to be settled, or, what was more disagreea- 
ble, there might be two lions to settleme. They 
had stopped at several places to amuse themselves 
by tasting my blood where it had fallen on the 
ground in the greatest plenty, merely, as I pre- 
sume, to give their appetites a whet for the more 
substantial meal they promised themselves on my 
carcass. They now came forward at a some- 
what more deliberate pace than their companions 
had employed, and with looks which bespoke a 
confident expectation as to the result. ‘ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing.” Even lions may 
be too sanguine, as the sequel proved, for I was 
not destined to find a tomb in their stomachs. 


Retreating to the very edge of the level ground, 
they both advanced together at a tremendous rate 
till they reached within about twenty feet of me, 
(it might be a little more or less, I will not be 
positive as it was only guess work), and then 
collected all their energies for the last spring, 
which, as they thought, was to settle my busi- 
ness. I had turned up the sleeves of my jacket 
and shirt, and stood bare-armed to receive them. 
Their last bound was exceedingly well taken, I 
must confess, for I will do even my enemies jus- 
tice. In coming toward me, they described near- 
ly the arc of a circle, the highest part of which 
was above my head, so that they could descend 
upon me open-mouthed. But I anticipated this 
intention by throwing out both my arms, as if 
about to strike a blow, a-/a Tom Crib, and thrust 
both hands into their mouth, and as they descend- 
ed upon me with all their force, and great weight, 
my hands were driven down their throats. 

O, if you had only heard their choking kind of 





Now, thought I to myself, [ must adopt another | cough, it would have astonished you, I protest! 
mode of proceeding in this delicate business. | They tried to retreat as soon as they got their legs 
So I descended some distance down the moun- | on the ground, but I thrust my fingers right through 
tain, till I came toa nearly level spot of conside- | the esophagus of each animal and prevented that. 
rable size. Down came the lionsafter me. They | Then they dragged me a little forward, = — 
seemed to have taken warning by the fate of their/ up the earth with their hind legs like mad. A 
comrades, and evidently did not hold me so light- | this time they were coughing, spluttering, and 
ly in their estimation as they might have done hecketing just like ten thousand pigs with pota- 
before their friends had found out my qualities. | toes stuck in their throats. But I was still calm, 
I, on the other hand, exerted all my caution. j}and indeed I may say that I felt highly amused 
I, therefore, prudently determined to place my | at their ludicrous surprize and horror, for their 
back against a solid piece of rock, growing out | countenances were very expressive at the time, I 
of the mountain, that one of the monsters should | assure you. At last they seemed losing strength ; 
not get behind me while I might be engaged with | but I thought that might be a trick, just to gga 
the other. 1 judged rightly of their intention, |me to slacken my hold, and I held the faster. 
for no sooner had they arrived in front of me,| was right again, for when they found I would 
than, after eyeing my determined looks, as if with | not let go, one of them, who seemed the most 
some timidity and doubt, they separated; one stil! | cunning of the two, made a great leap right over 
remaining ready to spring upon me, while the|my head as I was stooping toward them, and 
other walked round as if to reconnoitre my posi- | carried my arm right back along with him, of 
tion, and to make, as I judged, a real attack in| course as far as it could go. The other did the 
my rear, while the other made a feint in front. | same, and then my arms were both behind me for 
I laughed to see how disappointed the latter look- |a moment, when the first jumped back again. 





ed when he found my position so incompatible 
with his purposes: Soon he trotted back to the 
other with his tail between his legs. Then they 
held a council of war, in which, as I guessed by 
their motions, it was resolved that both should 
attack at once in front. 

They screwed their courage to the sticking- 
place, and prepared for action. First they erect- 
ed their tails, and then lashed their sides with 
them, as if to put themselves in a passion, and 
te frighten me at the same time. But it would 
not do, I was not so easily alarmed. Then they 
bristled up their manes till every huge hair stood 
on end like so many spear points, and rolled their 
eyes about furiously till they flashed like light- 
ning Still [ remained firm, and looked on them 
with cool defiance. Then they opened their pon- 
derous jaws, down which [ could see to their 
very throats, and each appeared large enough to 
allow my passage with as mueh ease as I could 
swallow a small pill. And then they sent forth 
a roar which shook the very mountain, and made 
the trees tremble like aspens. I did not mind 
that. So now, having expended all their horrors 
upon me to no purpose, tbey thought they might 
as well begin in earnest. 


“O! Oh!” said J, “is this your game? Well 
i well, my lads, jump away to the end of your 
itether, [ll hold on, I promise you.” And jump 
i they did, sure enough, first one behind and then 
the other, till my arms were kept alternately 
moving before and behind with great rapidity. 
You may have seen the old-fashioned weather- 
cocks which are formed of wood in the shape of 
a man, having in each hand a piece of flat board, 
which he holds at arm’s length to catch the wind, 
and which, when it blows smartly, and the wind 
veers much, keep flying over his head and round 
again, first one and then the other, while the 
figure of the man turns about ona pivot. Just 
like that, I was kept in motion, turning about be- 
tween the two lions. 

I must confess it made my arms ache violently, 
but I bore it all with good humor, as I knew they 
must eventually get the worst of it. ‘Go your 
lengths,” said I, “‘you’ll be easy presently, or 
Mr. Spread never told the truth in hislife.” And 
they did go all the length they could. But I was 
right again. They soon grew weaker, and ten 
times as husky and asthmatic. ‘ You’ll faint, 
good people,” said I to them, “ but you shall 
[have plenty of water. I'll send you right into 
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the river, don’t fear.” And then I laughed, but 
they thought it no laughing matter. They were 
going, going, going, as the auctioneers say, and 
at last they gave a long deep groan, and then 
gave up the ghost. 

I can’t say that I was sorry it was over, for, 
however trifling such a matter may seem to those 
whe were never engaged in a similar encounter, 
I can tell you it is no joke to have both arms in 
the throats of two lions. WhenI took my hands 
out of their mouths, my fingers were so cramped 
from long continuance in one position, and from 
being so tightly compressed, I could scarcely 
move one of them. But I was triumphant and 
perfectly safe, and I failed not to return thanks 
to providence accordingly. 

When this was done, I bundled one carcass 
into the river, and was about to do the same for 
the other: but I fortunately recollected that in 
his gullet my fingers had come in contact with a 
substance which did not appear like flesh or bone, 
so I took the liberty of opening the old villain 
with my penknife—and what do you think I 


found? Guess for a year, and you wouldn't be 
right. But, not to keep you in suspense, I'l! tell 
you. 


It seemed that the rajah, who intended to ex- 
terminate the British, had sent one of his most 
trustworthy couriers to his general-in-chief, with 
orders to him to move his army on a certain day 
to a certain spot named in the despatches. These 





papers were placed for the convenience of car- 
tiage and to prevent them from being injured, in | 
an iron case of cylindrical form, and about the | 
size of a candle-box. This case had been sus- | 
pended from the shoulders of the courier by a) 
strap and buckles, and the poor fellow hayng | 
fallen in with the lions, was devoured piecemeal, 
as I suppose, and the iron case fell to the share | 
of the lion I had killed. 

The despatches contained the whole plan of 
the intended operations, and I took them with me 
to my friend, the governor, who was thus enabled 
to defeat the plan of his opponent, by marching 
an immense army to the spot where the rajah’s 
troops were to assemble, and placing them in am- 
buscade till the enemy came up. Then he sur- 
rounded them, and had them in precisely the same 
situation as they intended to get him into, if pos- 
sible. But my friend was more lenient and mer- 
ciful than his cruel adversary would have been, 
had he been successful. He merely obliged all 
his troops to surrender their arms and baggage, 
and compelled the rajah to acknowledge the 
government of the British, and to pay an annual 
subsidy toa great amount. None of the troops 
were put to deatth but all terminated happily, 
and without bloodshed. 

Thus, Jadies and gentlemen, I had, as you see, 
and as my friend, the governor, reported in his 
despatches to England, the distinguished honor of 
preserving the possession of our Indian colonies, 
of producing a large annual sum to our treasury, 
and of saving hundreds of thousands of valuable 
lives What ought to have been the result of 
this important service to myself, I leave every 
candid man to say; but it is lamentable to see 
how interest oversteps mezit in these days—l 
haye never been rewarded, nor even noticed, al- 











though, like our friend the captain, I have done 


so much. And here I am, plain Mr. Spread, mid- 
shipman in his majesty’s service, with the pros- 
pect of being turned adrift, when I am no longer 
required, on a ‘‘midshipman’s half-pay,” which, 
as everbody knows, is nothing-a-year, and the 
privilege of drawing it quarterly or otherwise.” 


THE INDIAN CHIEF AND HIS DOG. 


“ Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills onr harvest waves, 
Our lovers vow beneath their moon, 
And let us spare at least their graves.” 
BRYANT. 


No people venerate the graves of their ancestors 
with such an enthusiastic devotion as the Indians. 
War is the master-passion of their bosoms, and 
their next most sanguine feeling is to lay them- 
selves, after death, beneath the green turf of their 
fathers. There are no ordinary changes of na- 
ture that can so disfigure the tombs of those they 
love, as to cause them to forget where they were 
laid. Although civilization has hurried the most 


| of them from the Atlantic shores, and the hus- 


bandman’s grain has long waved over the gentle 
slopes of their burial places, there may be occa- 
sionally be seen one of this banished race, clad in 
the wild romance of the wilderness, threading our 
hills and valleys, to view once more the simple 
sepulchres of his fathers; and he scarcely ever 
fails in finding the precious earth, though the eye 
of a white man sees nothing but the level lawn 
or uninterrupted symmetry of the hills. 

Some time in the latter part of the last century, 
a decree went forth from the sovereignty of the 
state of Massachusetts, removing the Indians from 
their hunting grounds. Some there were —s 
this race, who, by presents and protestations o 
love and protection, complied with this mandate ; 
but others were determined to die on the graves 
of their forefathers. Such was the resolution of 
the chief of a small tribe, called the Owas. His 
name was Eagle-eye. He had watched the hand- 
ful of warriors whom he had led on to battle, one 
by one pass away into the western world; and 
when he pressed the young hand of Snake-foot, 
his only son, for the last time, the silent tear 
sprang into his eye. He told him to be brave— 
to scalp every male white that fell in his way. 
He pointed to the blue smoke that was curling 
over the dwellings of a distant village, and then 
turned his face to the green, sunny slope where 
their fathers slept. He yet recollected how the 
roar of a falling tree, in the solitude of the forest, 
started him from his slumbers, and now thought 
how true the suspicion was that then crossed his 
mind. He then expected that a few more moons, 
and the forests would be gone, the turf of the 
hills broken, the graves of his ancestors levelled ! 
He now saw all this, and himself a lone wan- 
derer—a noble spirit lingering above the bones of 
those he once loved. Yet one companion was 
by his side—it was his faithful dog. This half 
spaniel, half cur, had slept in his cabin for hun- 
dreds of moons, and had been taught every art 
which the sagacity of a dog could attain. There 
was no trick that he was incapable of performing. 
His spaniel had caused him to Jove the water, 
and the mixture of the cur likewise attached him 
to the land. He was, therefore, amphibious. 
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But the most noble trait of this animal was the | living. The Indian used to say, that although 
affection he bore his master. He never left his| the game was fast leaving the hills, yet his old 
side at any great distance, without being sent, in| age should not deprive him from beholding it. 
the daytime; and at night, he always nestled | He had, therefore, with great ingenuity, stuffed 
himself down, and watched his master in slumber | the skins of whatever he killed, and hung them 
with the closest fidelity. | on the bare walls of the cave. Some, were placed 

As the march of improvement increased, it was | standing on the earth. A bear might be seen in 
determined Eagle-eye should remove Plans were an elevated position, with a rabbit clasped in his 
put in operation to effect this; when a friend | fore paws; a deer with his antlers flung back, as 
stepped forth to comfort the warrior, and give|if rushing with full speed through the thicket ; 
him a home beyond the sweeping decrees of the | the gaunt wolf, with his mouth brought into a 
law. There was a rough, rocky island, of about! mock growl; and serpents of all species were 


e . ° ; e | . 
six acres, in the river Housatonic, where it cross- Birds 





‘coiled around on the ledges of the rocks. 
ed the Connecticut line, that appeared to be under 
the jurisdiction of neither Massachusetts nor 
Connecticut. The governments of both states 
had often endeavored to decide to which it law- 
fully belonged, but to no effect. This island was 
the property of one Winefield. How he came 
by it, I suppose it is not absolutely necessary to 
know: at any rate, he had an “ indisputable 
title.’ This he gave to Eagle-eye, to be his 
home; and further promised him, in case he died 
first, he [Winfield] would lay his body among 
the bones of his ancestors, and keep a sacred 
watch over them afterward. The Indian, in re- 
turn, vowed eternal gratitude to his benefactor, 
and promised him any service he was capable of 
performing; at the same time, swearing lasting 
vengeance on every other pale face within his 
reach. 

Upon this island was a curious cave, formed 
by the rocks, that rendered it famous for miles | 
around. It was, in the interior, like a large gar- | 
ret of a house, the rocks running together like | 
the roof of a building. At one end was a pool | 
of clear and sparkling water, that was kept fresh | 
by a small orifice in the rocks that led a stream 
away. The music of the clinking rill was all | 
that broke the silence of the cave. This was the | 
charm that lulled the warrior to rest at night, and | 
the first thing that saluted his drowsy senses in 
the morning. Doa, (for that was his dog’s name), 
on first awaking, invariably trotted up to this | 
spring, and after lapping its pure waters, used to | 
proceed to the body of his reclining master, and | 
putting his paws upon his breast, lick his cop- | 
pered and wrinkled face, to warn him that the | 
sun was breaking over the hills. 

Although an enemy to the state, he yet often | 
crossed the narrow waters between him and the | 
main, for the purpose of hunting. He went forth | 
clad in skins, with his belt of wampum, and | 
otherwise attired in the costume of savage life. | 
He spurned every article of civilization but the’ 
rifle and its necessary ammunition. These were | 
furnished by Winfield. He might be seen in the | 
stillness of a June morning, paddling his frail 
canoe in the cooling shade of the banks, dressed 
in all the savageness that characterized the war- | 
rior of the “far west.” His face was hideously | 
painted, and his head completely shaved, except | 
one long tuft on the crown. The slightest noise 
would startle him, and resting with his oar clasped | 
in his hands, his keen eye would pierce every | 
crevice in the creeping vines that ran along the | 
shores. 

It was not many months before the interior of | 


were suspended by small threads from the peak 


of the roof, with their wings spread and their 


necks stretched out, as if in the act of flying; and 
several large turtles were crawling on a damp 
spot of earth ina corner of the cave. And finally, 
the calm pool of water was literally alive with 
the quantity of fish that were swimming around 
in it. But the most touching spectacle of all, 
was a little artificial forest. Eagle-eye had cut 
small trees of various kinds, and taking them to 
this cave, erected them in one corner, with all the 
taste of nature itself The branches were filled 
with squirrels, and a few foxes were placed round 
on the earth below. This is a faint sketch of the 
home of Eagle-eye, the chief of the Owas. 

His hatred to the whites was unquenchable. 
When the western horizon began to grow dark 


‘from the rising storm, and the silent lightnings 


were leaping around the edges of the clouds, the 
warrior used to proceed to a small rocky pro- 
montory on the south of the island, and kneeling 
on its summit with his dark hands thrown up, 
implore the god of the thunders to shake the 
cabins of the pale faces to the earth! 

His dog, Doa, was the agent whereby he kept 
up a communication between himself and the 
whites; and fe had only been taught the path 
leading to the house of Winfield. They corres- 
ponded by signs. The dog carried a slender stick 
in his mouth, to one end of which was tied a 
small basket, and in this some tokens were placed, 


the meaning attached to which, had previously 


been agreed upon. 

Things were thus conducted, when suddenly 
the Indian ceased receiving intelligence from W in- 
field. Day after day passed, and the dog returned 
with the same contents with which he departed, 
rubbing round the legs of his master with a pite- 
ous whine. At last, one still, bright night, the 
warrior was aroused from his dreams by a stern 
voice. He partly raised himself from his bed of 
skins, while Doa by his side, was engaged ina 
muttering growl. In the aperture to the grotto, 
the figure of a pale face was seen, and the broken 
moonbeams were streaming in the cavern on each 
side of him. Eagle-eye grasped his tomahawk, 
and proceeded to the object; but the voice of 
W infield paralyzed hisdeath-bentarm. “‘ Winfield:” 
said the hunter, his eye surveying him from head 
to foot, and then closed his speech by bidding the 
dog to cease his noise. What further colloquy 
ensued, it is needless to record. At any rate, the 
chief proceeded to a large bag which hung in the 


| corner of the cavern, and taking out some with- 


ered leaves and dry roots, they both left the is- 





his rocky home presente: a most beautiful sight. | land, and shaped their course for the village of 
Few, save W infield, saw it while Eagle-eye was! Winfield’s residence. Let us fora moment change 
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the scene. Wintfield’s only daughter was silently 
drooping away under the withering influence of 
the consumption. Sie was once beautiful and 
lovely, but now the soft vermilion had faded 
from her cheeks, and an unearthly red triumphed 
in its stead. She had been somewhat of an en- 
thusiast in her better days, and at this particular 
time her feelings seemed wrought to an unusual 
excitement. It is said, just previous to death, 
the mind grows more brilliant, and leaping back 
over the trodden pathway of life, throws its own 
bright light around the most minute objects—and 
with her such seemed to be the case. She ap- 
peared at this time to riot in the wild pleasures 
of her imagination. She wondered where she 
should be laid when she died. If her soul, when 
the breath left the body, would glide along amid 
the burning stars. If her youthful friends would 
strew the wild flowers of spring above her grave, 
as she had over the dust of her juvenile compan- 
ions. If her father would, when death stilled 
his pulse, be placed by her side. She had breath- 
ed out many a long starry night, with the silence 
only interrupted by the drowsy swing of the pen- 





dulum of a clock, which stood near her head. 
She made one wish—it might be a foolish one. | 
She had nursed a rose-bush for years, and she | 
requested her younger brother to plant it above 
her grave, and be sure to transplant it again when | 
the autumnal winds began to get too chilly, eel 
turning it back in spring; thus following this| 
custom as long as it should continue to bloom. | 

In the midst of this warmth of feeling, Win- 
field and the chief entered. The hunter stuck his 
tomahawk in his belt, and with a noiseless step | 
approached the bed—the father drew a chair up| 
at the head of his dying daughter. Doa dropped 
down in a corner near the nurse in a surly mood, | 
and all was still. It was a strange spectacle, as 
the savage, arrayed in the horrid garb which he 
invariably wore, stood above the white and ema- 
ciated girl in the last stage of adecline. The 
shade of the long dark lock of hair upon his 
crown, lay full upon her brow, and in this posture 
the chief stood like a monument, viewing the 
most lovely wreck he ever saw. After satisfy- 
ing himself, he drew forth from his belt the leaves 
and roots he took from the cavern, and giving 
them to Winfield, whistled to his dog, and imme- 
diately departed. 

It has been thought that the Indians are the 
most skilful of all physicians. They use nothing 
as medicines but the wild plants of the forest, and 
tradition says some most wonderful cures have 
been effected by them. Be this as it may, the 
administration of this decoction completely restor- 
ed the daughter of Winfield, and she long shone 
as one of the loveliest girls of ‘* the land of steady 
habits.” The whole regiment of Smiths in the 
state of Connecticut, sprang from six families, 
and, as she married a husband by the name, she 
contributed her full quota to the general fund. 
This is the greatest compliment recorded in her 
favor. If anything more is wanted, just procure 
a copy of her epitaph, which comprehends about 
one hundred lines, written by Deacon Dwight, 
and all the perfections which humanity can ask, 
will there be found. But this is getting beyond 
my history. . 

It may be well to explain the cause of Win- 





field’s sudden appearance at mid-night at the is- 
land grotto. Some friend had informed him of 
the exquisite skill of Indians in general, in cases 
of sickness; and he recollected to have seen 
Eagle-eye digging roots and gathering herbs in 
the time of spring. His daughter had been pro- 
nounced hopeless, and therefore no great danger 
was to be apprehended from the prescriptions the 
hunter might make. The reason of his adopting 
such a lonely hour for his visit, was the repug- 
nance the chief had always manifested to enter- 
ing the village of the pale faces. 

Few years had now passed, and time had nearly 
bent Eagle-eye to the earth. His strength was 
so far gone, that in vain he attempted to climb 
the ragged promontory, where he had prayed to 
the thunders. His canoe but seldom left the in- 
let where it was moored, for his hands were too 
feeble to clasp the oar, and guide it round the 
bends of the river. Sometimes, when the flowers 
were out in spring, and the surface of the waters 
was gentle and glassy, he would work it up near 
his favorite fishing-spot, and fling over his line. 
This spot wasa deep hole near the roots of a 
lofty elm, and when the waters were still and 
transparent, the dark spotted perch and swift 
trout, might be seen near each other. But the 
island itself was a pleasing prospect to his eyes. 
He used to walk around its coast, and imagine it 
a wilderness. One noble, regal-looking tree, 
stood upon its south side, and many a long sum- 
mer-hour the chief spent beneath its shade. The 
burial-place of his fathers was a gentle slope, 
within sight of the island facing the west, and he 
always watched the going down of the sun, for 
he used to tell Winfield its parting beams looked 
sweeter as they gently faded away from this 
spot. In the interior of the cavern, his birds 
were still on the wing; his beasts, though in 
death, imitating life, and the fountain of fish 
sparkled and shone as bright as ever. True, the 
artificial forest had shed its leaves, but it only 
reminded him of his own fate. Yet the squirrels 
were on the bare branches, and the foxes large 
as life below. One mellow morning, in the month 
of September, Winfield took his usual walk to 
the cave of the Indian. As his boat touched the 
island, he was stariled by the moaning of a dog. 
Upon examination, he found the chief's canoe 
drawn out upon dry land, and the Indian stretch- 
ed in it—dead’! The poor dog was lying upon 
his breast, whining most piteously, and licking 
the face of his master with more than human 
fondness. Eagle-eye had, from appearance, pre- 
vious to death, possessed sufficient strength to 
draw his light bark canoe from the water, and 
place all his implements of hunting within it, for 
he believed he should use them in the fair hunt- 
ing-ground of another world. He was facing the 
hill where his ancestors slumbered, an arrange- 
ment probably intentionally made. The beams 
of the rising sun lay full in his painted face, and 
the tuft of his hair hung partly over the side of 
the boat. Winfield looked upon the stern fea- 
tures of the fallen warrior, while a few silent 
tears slid down the lashes of his eyes. He 
thought of his daughter who might have been in 
her grave—but yet she lived. The secret which 
conquered the consumption was never divulged 
by the hunter. 
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The dog followed the body of his master to the 
tomb. Night after night he watched above it, 
refusing all food from the hand of Winfield. One 
chilly morning, about four weeks after, he was 
found dead. He was laid by the side of him 
whom he so faithfully served. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
JULY, 1830. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VISCOUNT D’ARLINCOURT. 


Tue last rays of the setting sun fell upon the 
gilded dome of the Hotel des Invalides ; a thick 
smoke rose from the barriers of Paris ;—the pro- 
vocations of the populace were answered by the 
thundering cannon, and the tocsin rent the air :— 
it was July, 1830. 

A young man, named Pierre, arrived at the 


gate of the metropolis at this awful moment. | 
| horizon—the roaring of the cannon ceased, the 


His parents were respectable inhabitants of Paris, 
who had been reduced to indigence by unfortu- 
nate speculations: and Pierre was now on his 
return from the south of France, whither he had 
gone in search of employment. His family had 

eard nothing of him since his departure ;—he 
had not, however, forgotten either his widowed 
and high-spirited mother, his brother—the com- 
pe of his earlier years, his little sisters, or 

is aged grandmother :—often did he think of 
their destitute condition, yet he had never afforded 
them any assistance ;—nevertheless, Pierre was 
not exactly a mauvais sujet, but his best inten- 
tions were, but too often, frustrated by the varia- 
bility of his character. He was an odd compound 
of folly and intelligence—being a frequenter of 
petty coffee-houses, a great billiard-player and 
news-devourer. 

W hen the young traveler arrived at the barrier, 
he beheld a crowd of frantic beings who were 
singing—or rather howling—the Marseillaise;— 
and there were some persons close at hand, dis- 
tributing arms, ammunition, and brandy. 

“Ho, there! citizen,” cried one of the group, 
“« what business have you here unarmed? Take 
this sabre, and musket, and avant.” 

Another man gave hima brace of pistols and a 
poniard, and thus, in an instant, he was armed to 
the teeth. 

** Vive Napoleon II.” vociferated the insurgents. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pierre, ‘‘ they are fighting 
for the young King of Rome, then! Well then, 
here goes for Napoleon II.” 

** Vive la Republique /” roared another band of 
Patriots, 

* Napoleon II. and the Republic are two dif- 
ferent things !” replied the young man. “I don’t 
understand this.” 

“* Vive la Charte ’’ was the rejoinder. 

“ Another change !” cried Pierre; ‘ la Charte 
signifies the government of Charles X.” 

** No, no, la Charte is liberty.” 

“Yes,” added a man ina smock-frock, “and 
liberty is the Republic.” 

“And the Republic is the son of Napoleon,” 
said an old ex-Garde Imperiale. 

A ery of ‘ Vive le Duc de’ Orleans ’’ was now 
heard. 

In the midst of this turmoil, Pierre entered the 
city, and was soon in the hottest of the fight. 





He was stil] in the dark as to the real cause of 
the horrid strife, but he drank—swore—loaded 
and fired again and again—cut and slashed in 
every direction, shouting Vive la Charte !—to 
which the groans of the dying responded mourn- 
fully. 

He thus reached the boulevard, and took his 
post behind a barricade, formed of magnificent 
trees which had been cut down in full leaf, blood- 
stained paving-stones, and broken carriages. A 
lad about twelve years old was amusing himself 
in the midst of this sanguinary drama, by play- 
ing the horn of an omnibus which had been cver- 
turned :—the child of disorder laughed at this 
strange music, which formed a warlike accom- 
paniment to the rolling of the drums, and the 
shouts of the combatants. Pierre looked at him, 
and laughed also :—both made a sport of the work 
of destruction ! 

At length the shades of night overspread the 


tocsin’s awful tones no longer vibrated on the 
ear; there were no more shouts—no more mur- 
ders. The barricaded streets were deserted, and 
the silence of the grave had succeeded to the war- 
cry. 

‘Pierre was not ina condition to avail himself 
of this favorable moment to repair to his mother’s 
dwelling :—at dawn of day, he lay stretched upon 
the unpaved ground, in a state of complete in- 
toxication. Suddenly a man shook him rudely: 

“To arms, comrade, to arms!” 

Pierre, thus violently aroused, started up, rub- 
bed his eyes, and cast a heavy, stupid look around. 

“Yes, yes, I understand; we must fight, eh !— 
very well, am ready. What are we to fight for 
to-day ?” 

“For the same thing as yesterday—Vive la 
Charte !”? 

«¢ And the Republic ?” 

“°Tis the same thing.” 

«« And the King of Rome ?” 

‘«« The same—the same; you have been told so 
twenty times over.” 

‘“< T can’t, for the life of me, comprehend them,” 
muttered Pierre; “what do they want ?—cest 
égal—let us fight away.” 

An individual named Jacques had followed 
Pierre closely during the whole of the preceding 
day. This was the very personification of a fire- 
brand, for he kept up the flame of rebellion 
wherever he passed. He was one of those stub- 
by brawny men, whose frames denote great bodily 
strength, while their hard features announce dog- 
gedness of character. Jacques continued to ex- 
cite his comrades, and Pierre admired his valor. 
The former now led the way to the large build- 
ing, the abode of luxury and opulence. 

*« Let us’ go in here,” said Jacques, in an under 
tone. 

«< W hat for ?” demanded the astonished Pierre. 
— To be paid for our day’s work.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean that you are a blockhead if you sup- 
pose that all this uproar is the effect of mere 
chance. This scene has been a long time in pre- 
paration. Do you imagine that I would be such 
an idiot as to help to overthrow Charles X. with- 
out gaining something by his ruin? I am paid 
for it, man, by two rich houses.” 
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The struggle continued. Pierre (again dragged 
on by the force of example) was at the taking of 
the Hotel de Ville; he afterwards entered the 
Louvre in triumph, and soon found himself in the 
Tuileries. 

Having visited the cellars of the royal palace, 
he ascended to the grand apartments—traversed 
the splendid galleries (which a few minutes be- 
fore had been the theatre of bloodshed,) overturn- 
ing breaking, and destroying every thing that 
presented itself to his view. His brain was ina 
ferment from the effect of the wine he had drunk, 
and he was seconded in the work of devastation 
by a horde of armed ruffians; he stopped short 
in front of the throne—a dead body covered with 
black crape was placed upon it! 

** Have they, then, assassinated Charles the 
Tenth »” 


“That is not the old king,” replied one of his | 
|his steps toward the dark, narrow street where 


companions. 

**Has there been a new one, then; and have 
they killed him already ?” 

‘* Not at all—what you see there was a young 
student.” 

** Why is the corpse placed on the throne ?” 

** He represents a dead king.” 

“Ts all this a farce, then?” 

** Far from it.” 

“Is the youth really dead ?” 

“Certainly; and well did the brave lad deserve 
to be seated where he is. He wasa noble little 
fellow—a thorough Buonaparte. He stood fire 
for all the world like a viele moustache, and died 
for the salvation of the Charter.” 

** And have we saved it?” cried Pierre. 

“ Down with all kings,” responded the crowd. 

* * * * * * * 

The work of destruction went on. Pierre, 
completely beside himself, played his part in these 
scenes of carnage and confusion with savage de- 
light. He was foremost in every attack, and his 
intemperance was boundless. He was a bold 
combatant—a bloody enthusiast—in short, Pierre 
was a hero of July!!! 

Having been slightly wounded in the legs, he 
sat down under a parapet of one of the quays. 
While he was stanching the blood, Jacques ran 
up to him with an air of triumph. 

* All ’s right—Vive la revolte !” 

** La revolte!’” cried Pierre; ‘‘ and the Charter, 
in the name of which we have conquered ?” 

Jacques burst into a fit of laughter. 

“We have destroyed the old musty parchment,” 
said he; ‘’t is only fit for wadding, and they are 
getting up anew one.” 

** But hundreds fell in defence of the other !” 

** Very true, ’t is the same thing; they will be 
buried with military honors.” 

** And young Napoleon ?” 

** None of us ever thought of him.” 

“© Bah! For whom then have I been fighting ?” 

“For Louis-Phillippe d’ Orleans :—he had pos- 
session of our hearts, though his name was never 
uttered by our lips.” 

“« But we shouted—Vive la Republique !” 

“Our thoughts,” replied Jacques, “ are better 
known to others than to ourselves :—the people 
are proclaimed sovereign.” 

“The people '—what becomes, then, of the 
sovereignty of the Duke of Orleans ?” 








*« The people have decided in his favor ” 

‘* Already !—where !—when ?—how ?” 

«No matter :— Vive la liberté !” 

« The more I hear, the less I understand,” said 
Pierre. 

‘** Comrade, thou art a fool,” replied Jacques. 

We ought to have mentioned that Pierre had a 
small bag of money concealed in the red woolen 
sash that encircled his loins: and that the con- 
tents of this bag—the product of the savings he 
had made in the south of France—were destined 
for his mother. It was to see that afflicted parent, 
and to lay his little offering at her feet that he 
had undertaken the weary journey, the termina- 
tion of which was marked by such unlooked-for 
and such maddening events.—Just as Jacques 
pronounced the word fool, Pierre discovered that 
his precious sash was gone !—He uttered a pier- 
cing cry—then, turning abruptly away, he bent 





his family formerly resided :—disappointment and 
self-reproach sat on his brow. 

He knocked loudly at the door—it flew open, 
and the portier thrust his head out of the window 
of his lodge. He wasan old man and nearly 
blind; he did not recognize Pierre, but put the 
usual question to him :— 

*© Qui demandez-vous ?” 

“« My mother.” 

«Ah! Pierre,” cried the portier, recollecting 
the young man’s voice, “‘ when did you return ?” 

‘** Yesterday ; does my mother still live on the 
fifth floor ?” 

** No; she occupies the entresol.” 

“Impossible! she was so poor, I left her in 
the garret without resource !” 

‘‘Her misery became known to good people, 
who lodged and fed her, and a small pension was 
granted to your grandmother.” 

*< By whom ?” 

«« By Charles the Tenth.” 

“Charles the Tenth!” exclaimed Pierre, and 
the blood forsook his cheeks. 

“Certainly, and your mother’s rent was regu- 
larly paid by Madame la Dauphine ; your brother 
(poor fellow !) was admitted into the Garde Roy- 
ale, and your sisters were provided for by the 
Duchess of Berri.” 

Pierre staggered : the old portier seized his arm, 
and, dragging him across the obscure porte cochére, 
brought him into a small yard which was toler- 
ably light, though surrounded by high buildings. 

“Ha! friend Pierre, you are armed,” said the 

ortier ; “what! a sabre, a musket, and, by 
eavens, the tri-colored cockade !” 

Pierre struck his forehead violently; for a few 
seconds he remained motionless—then, rushing 
up the stairs, he soon reached the door of his 
mother’s apartment—it was open. A most awful 
scene met his gaze. 

His aged grandmother was reclining in a large 
arm-chair, counting, mechanically, with her lean 
and withered fingers, the worn beads of a rosary. 
She was evidently praying, yet her lips moved 
not; big tears rolled down her furrowed cheeks, 
but her brow was unclouded ; the grief which 
was Visible in her countenance appeared to arise 
from sympathy, or instinct—thought or reflec- 
tion had no share therein. 

The mother of the hero of July was upon her 
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knees, dressing the wounds of a royal guards- 
man, who seemed to be at the point of death. 
Two young girls stood, pale and trembling, by 
the side of their afflicted parent, whose sobs al- 
most suffocated her. Despair was stamped upon 
her features, and her eye was constantly fixed 
upon the soldier, for whose last gasp she seemed 
to be wildly watching: all her faculties appeared 
to be concentrated in one immovable gaze! her 
eyelids were red and swollen. 

“Give me your hand, my son—your hand! 
But he no longer hears me! And he has been 
massacred by Frenchmen! the murderers are not 
far off; if they should enter our home, perhaps 
they would tear my poor boy in pieces, even on 
the brink of the grave! Do not insult a mother’s 
feelings, girls, by offering me consolation; I want 
none—leave me—leave me.” 

Pierre was still on the threshold, for he had 
not dared to enter this chamber of affliction and 
death; his hair stood on end—his tongue clave 
to the roof of his mouth—the musket fell from 
his hand! 

Roused by the heavy ring of the gun, the 
wretched mother, turning her eyes toward the 
door, perceived her child. 

“* Pierre,” she cried, in a tone of maternal joy, 
which even the horrible spectacle before her could 


not restrain, ‘‘my own Pierre!” and she was on | 


the point of casting herself into his arms. Buta 
cry, very different from the former, now escaped 
her: Pierre’s clothing was stained with blood! his 
hands the same—a sword—a musket—the cockaDE 
had met her eye! 

«Oh! God,” she exclaimed, in a hollow voice, 
** Pierre! no—no—I mistake; this ruffian cannot 
be my son! Nay, it is not he. I ask, are you 
Pierre? Speak—answer. Oh! my brain turns.” 

Pierre’s head fell upon his breast—he could not 
reply—/e wept. 

At this juncture the old woman rose—the name 
of Pierre had fallen on her ear; it seemed to 
awaken her torpid faculties. She tottered toward 
him—a strange, unearthly smile played upon her 
thin and trembling lips. 

“Pierre!” she cried; ‘‘ somebody said Pierre, 
I believe—the dear boy I loved so well; where zs 
he?”? 

She now recognized her grandson, and her 
shriveled arms were extended toward him; but 
the hero of July did not respond to the movement 
—he turned away his head—and shed bitter tears! 

“My poor Pierre,” said the old dame, “ hast 
thou forgotten me? I am thy old grandmother 
—delighted to see thee' thou art come to pro- 
tect us—yes, I knew thou wouldst be with us in 
the hour of danger !” 

The mother of the royal guardsman led her 
aged parent back to her seat. 


‘© Whether he be Pierre or not,” she said, in a! 


mysterious aud agonized tone, ‘do not interro- 
gate him—oh! let him be silent?—let him be 
silent !” 

Then she thus addressed the conqueror of July: 

“You understand me—and yet you remain in 
my presence !—Pierre, THE CURSE IS UPON MY 
iips—it has not yet escaped them; but, do not 
remain—this is no place for you—begone, Pierre 
—begone!” 

A deep groan now proceeded from the further 


end of the room; the royal guardsman gave signs 
of life: he opened his eyes for an instant—they 
appeared to seek his brother. 

** Look ! your brother is dying,” continued the 
distracted mother; ‘‘ and from whom did he re- 
ceive his death-wound? From you, perhaps; 
yes, you or your companions—the guilt is the 
same! the blood with which you are stained is 
French blood: Cain, thou hast slain thy brother /” 

** Daughter! he weeps,” said the old grand- 
mother. 

““Weeps!” rejoined the mother, “ were he to 
shed tears all his life, they would never wash out 
the remembrance of his crime. O most unnatural 
child! you have turned your arms against the 
| benefactors of your family : I will not curse you, 
| for self-condemnation is already depicted on your 
| countenance; my malediction would be superflu- 
| ous.” 

* Pardon! pity him! he repents,” exclaimed 
the poor sisters, both at once. 

| ** Repents!” replied the distracted mother; ‘‘ to 

| what purpose? Can he recall! the past?” 

| The guardsman raised himself upon his elbow: 

|** Forgive him, mother,—forgive him!” he said, 
in a voice of agony; “ Pierre, my poor brother, 

| God bless you!” 

The hero of July darted toward the soldier— 
caught him in his arms—looked on his face— 
| but met only the glazed stare of a corpse! Weak 
| was the living !—heavy the dead !—the brothers 


| fell down upon the bed together ! 








| ALARM IN THE CHURCH AT 


HIGGSVILLE. 
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BY H. CLEMENTS. 
| Nor many miles from this great city of steam- 
| boats, steam hen-hatching machines, steam guns, 
and men and women apparently made of steam; 
and where prodigies of machinery, like horrid 
monsters, sleep all night in dark alleys, in the 
most anxious expectation of snapping off a 
leg, or an arm, of their attendants the next morn- 
ing: not far I say, from this hecatomb of rush- 
ing crushing, crashing, dashing elements, is situa- 
ted a thriving village, which rejoices in the clas- 
sic and aristocratic patronymic of Higgsville. 
The principal buildings in this enlightened com- 
munity are a flaming red brick oven of a church, 
which in summer, fully realizes the glowing de- 
scriptions of that nether world, in which the pre- 
siding pastor occasionally indulges. Besides the 
church, there is a school house (with a bevy of 
boys always crawling about the door, sunning 
themselves, like a troop of half-frozen flies in 
autumn)—a post-office, a jail, a court-house, and 
a row of white houses, on either side of the 
main street, staring each other out of counten- 
ance, complete the “lions” of this far-famed 
miniature metropolis. 

The village of Higgsville, like all other great 
corporations, derives its name from its founder, 
and grew up into its present size and importance 
under the fraternal solicitude of Jeremiah Higgs, 
Rsq., a gentleman inheriting in no small degree, 
the itching predisposition of bequeathing his 
name to posterity, in the form of a huge brick 
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church and various other trifling accompaniments 
in the shape of acourt-house, jail, and a number 
of little houses, too numerous to be mentioned 
by any historian desirous of recording to the 
world the more important services and greatness 
of the house of Higgs, must I, in all the confi- 
dence of histrionic zeal record it? Higgs was a 
retired broker. He had, as the phrase goes, be- 
gun life with nothing and ended his mercantile 
career, by leaving all his creditors in precisely 
the same condition as he commenced. He was 
a broker, and everybody broke who entered into 
his speculations,—while he flourished in almost 
every department of trade, and grew the gigantic 
proprietor of the Higgsville estate, by dabbling 
in butter, lard, gun-flints, coals, and cod-fish, up- 
town lots and down-town lots, and lots of other 
diddling transactions, which are too unimportant 
to be enumerated, in any thing but an appendix 
to this veritable history. 

The magnitude and increasing prosperity of 
Higgsville became in time an object of great 
envy and jealousy to the neighboring village of 
G., which run into such alarming extremes that 
on several occasions the Higgites had set the lat- 
ter at ~~ defiance by several ardent young resi- 
dents of H. going over to G. and throwing stones 
at the church. These little animosities were at 
last heightened to a settled hatred of each other, 
by the following events. Higgsville had been 
adorned previous to Mr. Higgs settlement there, 
for more than a century, by a small Dutch built 
stone church; one of those unostentatious struc- 
tures which grace the landscape and afford a 
simple place of worship to a population, still re- 
taining many of their primitive habits and cus- 
toms. 

The green ivy twined lovingly over its ancient 
portal and peeped timidly in at the open window 
above the pulpit. The bell which had so often 
tolled briskly out its morning chime, 


** and woke the children at nine at night,” 


still swung creakingly in the old belfry, calling 
the young to prayer and the old to lie softly 
down in their simple place of graves. It had 
rung many a mourner to the tomb in its time, 
and yet its peal was as joyful, and had as much 
glee in his jolly old tongue, as if it never throb- 
bed a single knell over an infant’s grave, or toll- 
ed the “living dead” to weep over the closing 
graves of friends, now resting in their final sleep. 
Like a patriarch stood the old edifice among the 
good people, until Higgs, in pursuit of some 
place where there were no nabobs to run an op- 
position line to his nabob-eries, settled down 
among them, and became the chief proprietor of 





child’s feet running down the walk, and Miss 
Alemena Antinette Josephena Lafayette Higgs 
stood in the august presence of her father. 

« Alemena,” said the father, “I'll be immor- 
tal! Ill build a church; [ll make this whole 
country ring with my greatness.” Whereupon 
Mr. Higgs folded his arms across his chest and 
walked thoughtfully away. 

About a week after the interview between Mr. 
Higgs and and his daughter, the village was 
thrown into a violent state of excitement by the 
announcement that a new church was to be erec- 
ted on the site of the old stone edifice, which 
was to be dissected piecemeal, its entrails torn 
out, and al] the time-honored relics carted to the 
house of Parson Prosy for fuel; to all these 
proceedings there was a world of opposition 
from the “old folks,” as they were termed, to 
whom the rustic shrine of their devotions, and 
its quiet shade had been a familiar object for 
many a long year in their fading sight, and to 
have it desecrated by any new-fangled modern 
brick and mortar air palace, was the horror of 
horrors. The united influence of the ‘“‘ Nabob” 
and the Parson, however, did its work; and after 
various religious caucuses and vestry meetings, 
it was finally decided that down it must come 
and give place to its more showy and imposing 
rival. Atit they went, and in two months time 
a bright brick church stood glaringly glistening 
in the morning sun upon the ashes of its unpre- 
tending predecessor. The building was scarcely 
completed before an evening was fixed upon for 
holding service, although numberless were the 
misgivings as to the propriety of trusting one’s 
bones beneath the roof. At length the evening 
came and all was bustle and activity. Parson 
Prosy’s bald head glistened in the brilliant light 
shed from the chandalier; the cushions were soft 
and new; the gingerbread work around the pul- 
pit smiled again; silks rustled; the old matrons 
stared with a grim satisfaction through their glass- 
es, and the services commenced. 

So great was the precipitation to open the 
church that scarcely time was allowed to clear 
away the rubbish from the galleries, and in the 
hurry a few bundles of laihs were left standing 
in a corner close by the door. Aware that an 
apprehension was felt about the security of the 
building a few mischievous boys congregated in 
the gallery, unobserved by any one, and while 
Parson Prosy was reading the hymn, each one 
broke successively one of the laths across his 
knee. Every person, old and young, caught t! e 
alarm instantly, and without waiting to ascertain 
the cause, rushed pell-mell, helter-skelter for the 
door. They scaled the backs of the pews like 


their broad and peaceful lands. Not long after| cats, and plunged head foremost out of the win- 


he came to reside in the country, every thing be- | 


dows one after the other. Some Jost hats,’ some 


gan to assume a new appearance, the picturesque| shoes and ran home bare-footed, others were 
brush fences gave place to red and white palings,| trodden down and crushed in the confusion, 


and in fact an uneasy dissatisfaction was visible | 
among the humble farmers. To the deacon and, 
pastor Mr. H. had more than once hinted at the | 
necessity of a new church, and one evening as} 


he was walking, musing probably upon up-town 


lots and down-town lots, his eye caught a glimpse | 
of the old spire among the trees, and suddenly | 
‘ered his mistake. He afterwards remarked that 


halting began to scream ‘* Alemena,” at the top 


Amidst all the uproar the figure of Higgs was 
most conspicuous; he declared to the last hour 
of his life, that when he looked up first startled 
by the noise, the ceiling was all giving way, and 
seizing as he imagined, his hat, tucked the head 
of an old lady under his arm, and dragged her 
half way home in that position before he discov- 


of his voice. Pat, pat, pat, came the sound of a! if his hat had been squeezed half as hard as 
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her head, there would never have been the re- 
motest possibily of its adorning again its dignified 
seat of learning and wisdom. Among the suf- 
fers the Rev. Mr. Prosy did not escape; a lady 
rushed up the pulpit steps and clung around his 
neck with so much frantic force, that in the strug- 
gle to disengage himself his white cravat was 
torn completely off. Nearly all left the church 
and trotted home bare-headed and bare-footed, 
fully imagining the utter destruction of their fa- 
vorite new church, and it was not until the fol- 
lowing Sunday that they became aware of the 
extent of damage. ‘The old lady mistaken for 
Mr. H.’s hat appeared in church with her head 
tied up, and few were seriously hurt. Parson 
Prosy read the hymn without interruption, and 
when he prayed he shut his eyes, and in preach- 
ing, shut those of his audience. 

Kind reader, our sketch is not without its mo- 
ral. ** Let well alone,” is an admirable proverb, 
and the evils wroeght by the unsettled impatience 
of the few, bring a vast catalogue of grievances 
to the rest of mankind. Changes are manifold, 
but to live well and do well, for others as well as 
ourselves, is a harmonious and beautiful sugges- 
tion: 

- “No ray of glory lights the breast 
That beats for self alone.” 


A GOSSIP WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


An editor’s drawer is a curious hodge-podge of 
everything, and himself a perfect picture of mar- 
tyred patience as he sits himself down to over- 
haul its contents. See! stowed away in every 
corner, are communications from all sorts of con- 
tributors, most of whom affect poetry wonder- 
fully. It is a rare thing to get a good prose arti- 
cle; and this is a great fault of all young wri- 
ters. They havea grand contempt for anything 
short of rhyme, and a large portion of that is 
excruciating stuff at the best. 

We have at this moment before us a goodly 
heap of poetical effusions, ‘of all sorts and 
sizes,” which we will put to the reader “ cheap 
for cash.” Many of the articles would be 
thought funny in the pages of a comic almanac, 
what with bad spelling, bad sense, no sense, all 
sorts of rhythm and all sorts of rhyme. How is 
it that most of our young Byrons seem so love- 
begone? The paper on which they write sighs 
dolorously as we abe the envelope, and we see 
little cupids and distracted Romeos peeping 
mournfully over our shoulders while we read. 

W hat we are doomed to, to be afflicted with 
such huge quantities of “‘ poetry,” is beyond the 
swift out-flying of our imagination ; and there- 
fore we patiently run over the “lot,” commit 
nine pieces out of ten to the flames, and find, by 
their light, the small focus of the leaven that is 
left. 

If the reader will attend a moment, we will 
show him what some of our correspondents have 
done for the Illustrated Magazine; and although 
as entire articles they have been rejected, still 
those which we are to look at contain ideas that 
we should be sorry to have lost. The authors of 
each have frequently appeared in our pages, and 
for that reason, perhaps, we are more partial to 
them. 





First we have a poem of some length, (longer 
than we wish to publish on any condition,) enti- 
tled ‘‘The Plague Ship.” It has many passages 
of strength and beauty, and is worth the author’s 
time to remodel and re-write. It opens with an 
apostrophe to the ocean— 

* Majestic Sea! how oft my soul 
Hath joyed to hear thy wild turmoil, 


As watching thy proud billows roll, 
Or clashing, burst with rude recoil.” 


A Spanish vessel is on her way home from 
India. She bears a victorious flag, and many a 
noble youth and fair lady 


“Trod her proud deck of fame.” 


Alonzo is the name of the hero; he has left his 
betrothed in sunny Spain, while he sought wealth 
and fame in the Indies. He has been successful 
but the returning vessel is visited by the plague. 
We quote from the poem some fine lines : 
** Oh, fearful is the sword and flame, 

The earthquake and the blast! 
But the dread Pestilence that comes 
In darkness to our silent homes, 

Is deadlier than the last! 
Now day by day the hardy crew 
Were wasting on the pathless blue ; 
And whence the cause? Did poison’s power 
Do its dark work in festive hour ? 
No, no—these lurid spots of fear 
Too sure proclain— The Plague is here !’ 
And fast like blighted leaves they fall— 

. Death, thou hast here high carnival !” 
Rather an imitation of Byron. Still there is some 
of the right stuff in this young writer, though he 
evidently lacks that ability to finish which future 
study and care may award to him. Alonzo is 
doomed to see his companions fall, one by one, 
and perform for them the last rites of sea-burial, 
and, when Death had none other to prey upon, 
he sees the fell plague spot on himself. Deliri- 
um seized him, and for five days he is uncon- 
scious of existence, when he awakes 
“To find himself the last 
Lone creature on the boundless deep. 


Over the dismal decks were spread 

In festering heaps the ghastly dead! 

No breeze, no sound the silence broke— 
Sullen and dreadful was the air; 

Nought but the dash of billows broke 
The awful stillness slumbering there!” 


Did the reader ever spend a night at sea? If 
so, does he recognize the picture— 


** Calm as an unweaned infant sleeping 
Slept the grim wave beneath the moon ; 
The stars their silent watch were keeping, 
And voiceless was the night’s deep noon: 
In fancy’s ear the dead would say, 
* Yield us the rights of humanclay.’” 
Morning at last came and Alonzo’s hand “ gave 
to the deep its dead ;” this done 
—— “he’s the sole living thing 
To hear the sea-bird flap its wing.” 
Day passed, and darkness fell again, and the fa- 
ted vessel is at the mercy of the storm. 
‘Broad sheets of surge with fury dread 
Over the fated vessel spread ; 
Mantled in night the stooping sky 
Was blended with the heaving deep, 
And on the storm-toss’d billows high, 
Black death high carnival did keep!” 
The vessel is cast upon the shores of Spain, and 
Alonzo is taken from the wreck insensible. 
Poets and novelists have the privilege to carry 
their heroes where they please, and Alonzo, on 
reviving, finds himself attended by his own Julia, 
no doubt plaguey glad he has escaped the pesti- 
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lence, and death by drowning in the naughty 
ocean. He is in a paradise, no doubt, for the 
blossoms of the orange tree and sweet scented 
flowers lend their fragrance to the air, and very 
kind they were to lend it, for what would the 
unfortunate air do without such little kindnesses ? 
Julia was standing over the couch of Alonzo, 
pressing her “ jeweled white hand on his brow,” 
and asking him if his head ached; while her 
rosy lips were pressed to his. 
“ And thou, too, murmured he, art come 
Within these gates of golden light— 
(You see he does think himself in Paradise)— 
Blest Paradise—our joyful home— 
God’s holy garden knows no blight! 
Come, wander by those silver springs 
And see the birds of starlit wings 
That ’mid undying sunlight sing-s— 
‘My Julia!’ *‘ Heavens! he knows metrue.’” 
Then comes something very affecting, for Julia 
shrieks, and falls upon Alonzo’s breast. 
Seriously the poem has merit, but it is very 
uncouth. We do not wish to discourage the 
writer, who is a young mechanic, for we are 
well aware that many who rank as poets, begun 
with something worse than this of J. H. B.’s 
We have before us three poems by R _H. §. 
*‘Immortality,” “Ode on a Grecian Flute found 
in a grave near Athens,” and “A Domestic 
Scene.” The first named is longer than we like 
to see a poem unless it possesses considerable 
merit. Wherein R. H. 8. is most at fault is the 
execution—the mechanical part; his ideas are 
often very beautiful. We cannot publish entire 
either of the articles. The whole sentiment of 
«« Immortality” is very good, and the poem is 
worthy to be re-written with care. The follow- 
ing lines are pretty: 
“Tf life doth cease with life on earth, 
When Death doth claim the body his, 


And after never be again, 
Why, what a mockery it is. 
a * . 


A mockery! we but climb the steep, 
With toil, and weariness, and pride, 
And catch the promised land afar, 
And die upon the outer side.” 

The “Ode on a Grecian Flute,” is a subject 
that should be touched only by a scholar ; yet in 
this poem there are some sparkling lines. The 
rythm is very — but not unpleasant to the 
ear. It opens wit 

“ Frail, delicate flute, that long hast lain forgot, 
Silent and voiceless in the grave so dim, 
Buried with thy sweet master.” 
Here is a very pretty sentiment— 


“Oh could he wake and see how utterly he 
Hath perished and departed like a strain 
Lost on the unloving winds in agony, 
He’d crush the reed and pray for death again!” 


Here is a picture: 
* And shepherds piping under shady trees, 
Their flocks around them.” 
Deuce take the fellow! we like him better and 


better : 
‘Did not thy master play in Arcady, 
While soft-eyed virgins inthe joyous dance, 
Beat to fuot-moving music ? Was not he 
In love with some sweet shepherdess, oh flute! 


And she is dust, and his eloquent song is mute.” 
Ah! now we have got our eye upon a beautiful 
thought— 
“‘ Another picture of the Past—a tomb, 





The earth around it knotted with violets.” 


Capital! capital! We will take a puff at our 
cigar on that, and challenge Longfellow. It is 
worth five hundred such lines as these from a 
recent song by the “ Song-writer of America :” 

“* Mine eye to thine may not again aspire, 

Still in thy memory, dearest, let me dwell, 
And bush with this hope the MAGNETIC WIRE, 
Wild with out mingled welcome and farewell.” 

Does the poet mean that the wire between this 
city and Brooklyn has been hushed, or broken, 
by the anchor (an emblem of Hope) of an East 
River Clam Sloop? If so, we give him credit for 
the figure. 

We are certain that study and attention will 
make a poet of R. H. S., for the elements are al- 
ready within him. He must write slowly and 
very carefully, and with patience; we hope to 
hear good things of him yet. We are not so 
well pleased with “A Domestic Scene.” 

We have yet a whole store of unexhasted 
materials before us, but as our article has already 
spun out to a greater length than we intended, we 
cannot afford them the room it would take to 
notice them further; and therefore respectfully 
decline all other articles in our possession, wit 
the exceptions of ‘“‘ The Thinking Boy.” 

N. B.—Since the above was written we have 
received another package from J. H. B., which 
we will notice further in our next number. 


LET ME DIE WITH THE FLOWERS. 
Come, Death, when the flower is drooping, 
And its reseate tints are pale, 
And the autumn wind through the lonely wood 
Is chanting a plaintive wail. 
Oh! come when the fragrant flowers 
First yield to the power of decay, 
And touch me kindly, gently, Death, — 
That I too may pass away. 
Come, Death, when the wind is moaning 
The leafless bowers among, 
And the lonely bird is pouring forth 
A tide of plaintive song. 
Oh! breathe on my brow, dark spirit, 
And enfold me with thy wing ; 
For I could not see the last flower crushed 
’Neath the tread of the Winter King. 
JELLISSAVETTA, of Coeymans. 


PAR" 


THE WRITING MASTER. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
Our piate is from a ——s by Frangois Mieris, 
who was born at Delit, in 1635. His father a gold- 
smith and jeweler of some reputation in his call- 
ing, discovering in him a decided inclination for 
art, permitted him to pursue the study, in the 
hope that he might rise in his profession. Fran- 
¢ois chose a master for himself; having been at 
a very early age charmed with the works of Ger- 
hard Douw, he entered his school, and was soon 
by his master pronounced to be the most promis- 
ing of his pupils. His father, however, anxious 
that he should devote himself to a higher walk of 
art, removed him from the classes of Gerhard 
Douw, and placed him under Adrien Van der 
Tempel, but his views were determined, and he 
soon returned to the studio of his former master. 
Even his earliest works acquired him reputation ; 
they rose at once into value, insomuch that Sil- 
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vius, a wealthy collector, who became subse- 
uy his friend, not only offered to purchase 
everything he did, but to take it at his own price. 
This patron extended his fame beyond his own 
country, and the Archduke of Austria, who had 
urchased some of his works, had such an opin- 
ion of his powers, that he invited him to settle at 
Vienna, proposing to purchase his productions at 
a liberal price, and also to allow him a pensoin of 
a thousand rix-dollars. Mieris, however, refused 
this offer, excusing himself on the plea of the at- 
tachment of his wife to her native soil. In con- 
sequence of this preference, his most wealthy 
countrymen hastened to evince to him their ap- 
preciation of it, by charging him with the execu- 
tion of many works. The Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany commissioned several pictures, and paid him 
considerable sums for them, and Mieris, as an 
acknowledgment, painted a portrait of himself 
and sent it to the Duke. This work will never 
be'forgotten by those who may have had an op- 
ortunity of seeing it, on account of its wonder- 
ul quality of finish. It hangs low in one of the 
rooms, containing the Ritrattz dei Pittori, among 
other portraits of its period. The work, how- 
ever, notwithstanding its excellence, was not re- 
ceived with the good feeling due to such a souv- 
enir ; and this was attributed to the discontent of 
a nobleman for whom Mieris had declined to 
aint, before executing the commissions of the 
Sa Duke. foes 
This was but a slight mortification to Mieris, 
for in the society of Jan Steen he readily forgot 
every trouble and annoyance, for both were un- 
happily addicted to intemperance, and passed to- 
ether a portion of several days in the week in 
eep potations. It was a singular anomaly in 
his character, that although so given up to excess 
himself, he had a marked aversion to all other 
men who yielded to such indulgence, and with- 
drew his son from the instruction of Lairesso be- 
cause the latter lived somewhat irregularly, but 
fell far short of the measure which Mieris allow- 
ed himself. His habits of intoxication sapped his 
constitution and finally caused his death; but a 
reformation took place some time before he closed 
his career, in consequence of an accident which 


mined to amend his course of life, but it was now 
too late—he died in 1681, at the age of forty-six. 

The works of Mieris are remarkable for the 
nicety of their finish ; in this respect he even ex- 
cels Gerhard Douw, but there is, resulting from 
this excessive care, a certain coldness in his 
works, otherwise remarkable for spirit. His pic- 
tures generally are not so large as those of his 
master, they are, however, very numerous, and 
few galleries of any extent are without some ex 
amples of his style. 

The picture of which we here give an engrav- 
ing is one of the most cherished “ gems” of the 
Dresden Gallery. 
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LITERARY. 

Wiley & Putnam have commenced a series of standard works 
under the title of the ‘* Foreign Library,” which will comprise 
books of a permanent classical character, drawn from the lit- 
erature of foreign languages—such works, for instance, as 
| The Rhine, by Victor Hugo; Roscoe’s edition of the Me- 
moirs of Benvenuto Celini; Autobiographies of Zschokke, 
Marmontel, Goldoni, and others; The Historical Works of 
Schiller: Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature; Mit- 
chell’s Translation of the Plays of Aristophanes ; Goethe’s 
Wilhelm-Meister; Fenelon’s Telemachus, Fouque’s Thio- 
dolf and Magic Ring, &c. &c. 

We are confident that this series will meet with a cordial 
welcome from the public, as we know that the late taste for 
cheap and trashy stuff is ripening into an appreciation of 
“books which are books.” The ‘Foreign Library” opens 
with the Autobiography of Benvenuto Celini, a cotemporary 
of Michael Angelo, Titian, and other eminent sculptors and 
painters of the age. It is a most entertaining and delightral 
work, and very curiously written. Horace Walpole has pro- 
nounced this work “ more amusing than any novel,” and we 
| are nowise backward in adding to this our humble endorse- 
}ment. The enterprise of W. & P. in the production of 
| works of sterling interest, is worthy of high commendation, 
} and the rapidity with which each publication follows its pre- 
| decessor, is truly remarkable. 

W. & P. have issued as numbers 31 and 32 of their “‘ Libra- 
ry of Choice Reading,” Proverbial Philosophy, by Martin Far- 
| quhar Tupper—a very remarkable book, on every page of 

which will be found indisputable evidence of extraordinary 
| talent and profound wisdom. It is a work already much quo- 
| ted, and certain to become popular. 
| Harper & Brothers have published the first, second and 
| third numbers of Morse’s Cerographic Maps. The size is 15 











occurred to him during one of his fits of inebriety. | inches by 12, and the subjects illustrated will embrace the 
The anecdote is this—a sewer had been opened | whole field of Ancient and Modern, including Sacred Geogra- 
for the purpose of being repaired, and into this} phy, Chronology, and History. It is edited by Sidney E. 





Mieris fell one night on his way home. 
cries alarmed a poor shoemaker who lived near 
the spot, and this man came to his assistance in 
sufficient time to rescue him from certain death. 
He remained all night with his deliverer, and in 
the morning departed with a determination to show 
his gratitude. He retired to his studio and paint- 
ed a picture in his best manner, which he, with 
his own hands, delivered to the shoemaker, with 
instructions to dispose of it only to a certain per- 
son of the name of Plaats, who would give him 
the value for it. The shoemaker’s wife showed 
the work to Jacques Maas, the Burgomaster, and 
a man of reputation as a connoisseur. He in- 
stantly recognized the style of Mieris, inquired 
the history of the picture, and counseled the wo- 
man not to dispose of the work for less than 
eight hundred florins, which she would have no 
difficulty in obtaining, His narrow escape caused 
him serious reflections, insomuch that he deter- 


His | 


; Morse, and each nnmber will contain four colored maps. 
| Number one gives the Indian Territory, Northern Texas, 
| New Mexico, Wisconsin, Michigan and Arkansas. The work 
has been prepared and got up at an immense expense, and 
| when completed will form a comprehensive and elegant 
Atlas for the Library, the Counting House and the School 
Room. 

H & B. have also issued the forty-first number of their II- 
luminated and new Pictorial Bible, which ends the Old Tes- 
| tament and commences the New, with a beautifully engrav- 
ed and ornamental title. This magnificent work is drawing 

to a close, and those who wish to secure copies of the first 
edition should think rapidly, or they may lose their chance. 
From the same publishers we have received the second 

number of the Wandering Jew, illustrated edition, very beau- 
tifully printed on superfine paper. We do not intend to read 
this work ourselves until the present edition is completed. 
We think we risk nothing in pronouncing it the best transla- 
tion of this greatest of Sue’s works, either in this country or 
in England. 

Leonard Scott & Co. have sent us the October number of 
Blackwood, filled with matter of high interest. 
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